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It is clear, however, that this scholastic study of
the Veda became a retarding element in the growth
of the ancient language. Vedic Sanskrit became
hieratic and unchangeable, and may thus have
imparted even to the spoken language of the higher
classes an amount of grammatical fixity which no
language possesses in its natural state. We see indeed
a small progress between the poetic hymns and the
prose Brahmar/as, and again between the Brahrnaw-as
and the Sutras, but the grammar of the Sutras, with
the exception of some surviving Vedio forms, re-
mained the grammar of Sanskrit, as fixed once for all
by tho grammatical rules of P&mni, whose probable,
though by no means certain, date is the fourth
century B.C. All Sanskrit literature after Pa/mii is
under the iron sway of that grammarian. Tho literary
language is no longer allowed to grow or to decay, but
whatever contravenes his rules Is ij^ofttcioa blunder.1
This applies to Kalitla-sa a.B much as to those who
continue to write and speak Sanskrit to the present
day.

Asoka's Inscriptions.

So far the history of Sanskrit seems clear and in-
telligible. But as soon as tho real history of India,
begins, in tho third eentury j;.o., ail is changed. We
then perceive that tho Vedic and the Pumnean
Sanskrit form but one straight charmol, and that "by
its side there run numerous streams of living speech,
which are as far removed from Vodic and even from
Pan/mean Sanskrit as tho Romanic dialects aro from

1 See M. M., The llentriwance of Sanskrit Literature, in * India, what
can it teach UB?' pp, 281-366.